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Their strains have not poisoned and 
demoralized the minds and habits of 
youth. They have carried no torch 
to inflame the passions of the impure, 
or to light up the midnight orgies of 
the debauchee. The hare inflicted 
no wounds on the religion or the 
morals of the age. 

" Let not ambition mock their humble toil, 
Their homely eerie, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
Thew short and simple annals of the poor.*' 



Narrative of a Three Tears' Residence in 
Italy, 1819-1833. With Illustrations 
of the present State of Religion in that 
Country. Second Edition. Dublin : 
W. F. Wakeman— 1831. 

Italy has been so much the resort of 
modern tourists, and they have been 
so communicative of the observations 
they have collected in their travels 
through that land of classic fame, that 
any additional publication can have 
little of novelty to recommend it, and 
seems likely to wear out a subject al- 
ready threadbare. Yet a three years' 
residence in Italy may reasonably be 
expected to have afforded many op- 
portunities of acquiring information 
which a hasty traveller could not ob- 
tain ; and in this particular we were, 
perhaps, led to anticipate more from 
the present narrative than the design 
of the authoress fairly warranted us 
to look for. The table of contents at 
the commencement of the volume ex- 
hibits a very tempting bill of fare, and 
leads the reader to reckon on a rich 
entertainment ; and in some respects 
he will not be disappointed — though 
we confess that on several of the to- 
pics adverted to we could have wish- 
ed for more full and satisfactory in- 
formation. The account of the out- 
ward voyage, to which the first two 
or three letters are devoted, is almost 
childish, and gives no favourable spe- 
cimen at the outset of what the read- 
er may expect, if he has but patience 
to press forward. However, we must 
remember, in candour, that circum- 
stances, which are nearly ludicrous 
when they appear in print, may have 
been of the most serious magnitude 
and importance to a female travelling 
alone. The volume is composed of a 
series of letters. The writer is evi- 
dently a pious and well-meaning la- 
dy ; makes many sound and excellent 
observations on the scenes she wit- 
nesses ; and writes with the easy and 
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familiar style of a person of rank and 
good breeding. Her correspondence 
must have been exceedingly interest- 
ing to her friends at home ; and eve- 
ry little circumstance which she men- 
tions in her letters may have been of 
such weight in their estimation, as to 
add to the value of her communica- 
tions. But we are not quite sure that 
all these family details will be equally 
edifying to the public. Yet we will 
not pronounce dogmatically in the bu- 
siness ; for so unaccountable a thing 
is taste, that there may be some circles 
in which the little domestic sketches 
of the narrative will form its chief at- 
traction. There are in this city par- 
ties of blue stockings, of which we 
have heard, though never privileged 
to join them, in which one lady reads 
in turn, while the rest of the company 
ply their needles. To such a groupe 
the volume will be found a fortunate 
acquisition — we know of none more 
likely to be acceptable in a coterie 
like this. The information it contains 
will be quite as much as young stay- 
at-home sempstresses require to know 
about Italy. Though residing so long 
in a country by no means eminent for 
moral purity, our fair correspondent 
seems to have breathed an untainted 
atmosphere, and her letters are in this 
respect a transcript of the state of her 
mind ; not a hint is suffered to escape 
her pen that would not animate or 
disturb the purest bosom. We can 
safely traverse, under her convoy, the 
extent of a countiy reeking with abo- 
minations, into the darkness and ob- 
scenity of which no ambiguous inu- 
endo tempts the young reader to pry 
with a fatal and injurious curiosity. 
She is just the traveller through such 
a land (and there are very few others) 
whom we would confidently venture 
to introduce to the notice of our sons 
and our daughters. To them the episode 
about little Anny will probably great- 
ly increase the interest of the other 
parts of the volume ; though some 
readers of a more cynical cast may be 
inclined to object to its introduction, 
or wish that less had been said upon 
the subject. Whatever might be our 
opinion as to the propriety of publish- 
ing all that Aunty felt about Anny, or 
Anny said to Aunty, we cannot but 
respect the amiable, benevolent, and 
Christian feelings which these parts 
of the narrative disclose : we have 
3o 
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caught ourselves hanging over them 
with an interest and emotion which 
must disarm our criticism of any se- 
verity of censure. And though there 
are some weaknesses which we could 
wish pruned away, we know not, 
after all, that we could have heart 
enough to expunge even these from 
the volume. 

The descriptions of various remark- 
able scenes in Italy are sometimes 
penned in a careless and desultory 
way. This was, perhaps, unavoida- 
ble in the necessary haste and free- 
dom of epistolary writing, especially 
when we consider the very painful 
circumstances under which some of 
the letters were penned ; and there 
are certainly some things to which the 
authoress has done ample justice in 
the description. Some of these we 
should willingly cite as specimens; 
but our limits will not allow. On the 
the whole, the volume contains much 
that will interest, amuse, and instruct 
the reader, to many of whom it may 
peradventure further recommend it, 
to be informed, that the writer is a 
staunch Protestant, and a firm advo- 
cate for the rites and ceremonies, the 
doctrine and the discipline of the 
Church of England. 

The following hints, we earnestly 
commend to the consideration of our 
Irish absentees, as well as to those 
who may have in contemplation re- 
moval to a foreign land : 

" As I journey towards my native land, 
I cannot help remarking, with regret, the 
multitude of carriages filled with English, 
(of course I mean by that term to include 
the Irish and Scotch also,) who are hur- 
rying from their own pleasant shore. I 
do not presume to say, thai the motives 
of many of these travellers may not be 
blameless, or even laudable. The single 
desire of many may be to live every where 
•like to the glory of God ; and, more im- 
mediately, to benefit others also, by dif- 
fusing the knowledge of the Gospel in 
whatever region they may visit. But to 
those of my own country-people especial- 
ly, who, without some Christian and con- 
scientious reason, are now meditating a 
foreign residence, I cannot help some- 
times longing to appeal, and to entreat 
that, before they settle themselves abroad, 
they will reflect, whether in their case 
there are not some peculiar and almost 
personal objections to their thus deserting 
their home 5 whether they are not leaving 
a wretched tenantry to groan under the 
pressure of absenteeism, while they dissi- 



pate their time and their money in distant 
climes. 

«• There is, I must allow, something so 
fascinating in the pleasures which travel- 
lers find in this country, more particularly 
in the contemplation of its exquisite scene- 
ry, and of its classical ruins, and in the 
freedom which they enjoy everywhere on 
the continent, from many of the restraints 
of their own country, that I can hardly 
wonder that some, who have not thought 
enough of their duties at home or of the 
dangers abroad, are induced to take up 
their abode here, though at first they 
merely intended to make a tour. To some 
economy is the object : but the expenses 
of removal render its attainment doubtful, 
unless the residence be much lengthened 5 
and a lengthened residence, whatever be 
the motive, is, in my mind, open to very 
great objections. To others, the motive 
of living on the continent is the advantage 
which they may give their children by a 
foreign finish to their education : but it 
too frequently happens, that a stay begun 
with this view, is continued till the whole 
family acquire the habits, tastes, feelings, 
and principles of France and Italy ; or till 
matrimonial connections with foreigners 
still further widen the separation from 
their English homes. But surely, to a 
man who has had the privilege of being 
born in our own favoured land, it were de- 
gradation, for himself or for his children, 
to become aliens. I am willing to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude, that there are 
not a few excellent and valuable persons to 
be found amongst the people of this coun- 
try, with whom we have now lived some 
years, by many of whom we have been 
treated with much kind feeling ; and some, 
indeed, there are, with whom we have be- 
come acquainted, even in this benighted 
lajnd, who, I would hope, though amidst 
mauy errors, yet know the truth as it is 
in Jesus ; but nothing less than a resi- 
dence so long as ours can show the general 
want of uprightness, of morality, of dig- 
nity, and of all those qualities which, 
arising chiefly from the blessed light of 
the Reformation, have raised England to 
its happy pre-eminence over other nations. 
And is it possible to dwell amongst them 
without catching some contamination ? 

" To those travellers who are sent 
abroad for their health, I can only say, 
that, from what I have had an opportuni- 
ty of observing, the benefit seldom an- 
swers their expectations ; and unless the 
invalid travels with the utmost caution, 
and with every comfort and convenience, 
the risk is very great. Surely it is cruel 
in medical men, when every reasonable 
hope of recovery is precluded, to send 
their patients abroad, in fact, to die there, 
deprived of all the soothing alleviations 
which domestic solicitude provides, and of 
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Hie still greater rapports and consolations 
of religious intercourse." 

Bertha's Visit to her Uncle fa England — 
New Edition, London: Murray— 1831. 

The plan of this work may be best 
learned from the advertisement pre- 
fixed to it : 

" These little volumes consist of extracts 
from the journal of a young person, who, 
having passed her childhood at Rio Ja- 
neiro, was sent, at the close of that pe- 
riod, on a visit to her English friends. 

" Her father, Colonel Montague, bad 
been ordered to Brazil upon confidential 
business; and, foreseeing that it would 
occupy him for an indefinite time, he car- 
ried his family along with him. They bad 
remained in that country several years, 
when their domestic happiness was sud- 
denly destroyed by his death ; and the 
effect of the shock on his unfortunate wi- 
dow was such, that she was wholly una- 
ble to undertake a voyage to England. 
She was, therefore, obliged to continue 
her residence at Rio ; but her brother, 
who had always been tenderly attached to 
her, requested that she would permit her 
daughter Bertha to visit him ; and, though 
a, most painful separation, she consented, 
knowing how much it would be for her 
child's advantage. 

" Bertha promised to keep a constant 
Journal, and to send it whenever an op- 
portunity offered ; and such parts of that 
Journal have been selected by the Editor, 
as it is hoped may be found asefut or in- 
teresting." 

As they have been already some 
time before the public, (the present 
being a new edition,) it will be unne- 
cessary for us to enter at any length, 
into an examination of their contents. 
Under the'form of a journal kept by 
Bertha during her residence in Eng- 
land, the editor has contrived to com- 
municate to the young readers for 
whom the book is designed, a vast 
quantity of valuable and interesting 
information, on subjects as various as 
it is well possible, in such a shape and 
compass, to bring together. He has 
formed, in fact, a complete juvenile 
encyclopaedia. The style in general 
is, perhaps, too learned and technical 
for a young lady writing to her mam- 
ma. In an age distinguished by such 
successful attempts to simplify soL 
ence to the comprehension of the 
plainest mechanic, we should have 
expected more simplicity of language 
in*a work designed for the instruction 
of the juvenile part of the communi- 



ty. There are many fine words used 
by Bertha, which we are persuaded 
few of the young readers of her Jour- 
nal would be able to understand. — 
The Sunday conversations interspers- 
ed through the volumes, though they 
contain many important remarks, are 
not quite to our taste ; some of diem 
are too learned, and others of them 
too dry. We should fear that many 
would be disposed to regard them 
merely as unseasonable interruptions 
to the thread of the narrative, and so 
pass them by. We shall probably 
take a more lively interest in Bertha, 
when she condescends to cross the 
channel and visit our Emerald Isle, 
which, from leaving her at Holyhead, 
exploring the wonders of the South 
Stack and its Light-house, we pre- 
sume to be her intention. We shall 
therefore look, with our usual feelings 
of nationality, for the fourth volume 
of her journal, which we are sure, if 
it does justice to its subject, will not 
be in any respect inferior to the fore- 
going. 

An enlf Sen ; a Narrative by the Author 
of " My Early Days." London t 
Westley end Davis, 1831. 

A Tale this of the deepest tragedy ! 
in which, in the history of Mr. Robert 
Earnshaw, the evils of the rigid and 
austere old-school Presbyterian mode 
of education, — along with those re- 
sulting from war, and duelling— are 
most powerfully depleted. As to the 
first of these evils, we apprehend it 
is now very nearly defunct. Few 
traces of the ancient discipline are to 
be seen in the arrangements and re- 
gulations of modern families. The 
stern rigour of our forefathers has 
given way to a milder, perhaps a 
more vacillating exercise of parental 
authority, if authority be not a mis- 
nomer for a system under which 
young masters and misses have every 
thing their own way, and manage the 
old folk just as they please. With 
respect to war and duelling, would 
that the light in which this Author 
has exhibited them, were that in 
which they were always contem- 
plated by the youthful mind. He 
has stripped them both of the false 
glare of imaginary glory with which 
a prurient fancy and a weak judgment 
have invested them ; and has shown 
them in their real character and sad 



